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WIDENING  VISTAS  OF  SERVICES  TO  THE  BLIND 


Isabella  S.  Diamond  * 
at  the 

.  Region  III  NRA  Convention,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

June  6,  1967 

I  speak  as  one  of  the  persons  recruited  into  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  from  another  specialty.  One  of  the  things  I  have  learned  since 
my  recruitment  is  the  urgent  necessity  to  recruit  in  this  manner  and  the 
great  need  for  teaching  the  recruit  what  he  or  she  must  know  in  order  to 
be  useful. 

It  is  a  tradition  in  work  for  the  blind  that  persons  confronted  with 
blindness  will,  for  a  few  days,  weeks,  or  months  give  dramatic  utterance 
to  reactions  about  it  which  stir  the  memories  of  old-timers  in  the  field 
concerning  the  true  purposes  of  their  careers  as  workers  in  the  field. 

A. very  real  problem  comes  of  attempting  to  teach  the  newcomer  certain  ines¬ 
capable  facts  without  checking  his  enthusiasm  or  stopping  the  flow  of 
original  ideas.  As  a  librarian,  turning  my  hand  to  a  bibliography  of  blind¬ 
ness,  I  may  have  become  aware  of  this  somewhat  sooner  than  a  specialist  of 
another  kind  might  have  done,  working  as  I  have  with  the  literature  in  the 
field.  I  have  also  been  able  to  make  some  observations  of  my  own  while 
on  the  staff  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  a  pri¬ 
mary  mission  of  which  is  to  promote  resources  of  all  kinds  which  will  equip 
workers  for  the  blind  to  do  their  jobs  with  the  utmost  skill.  Anyone  with 
this  mission  necessarily  must  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  putting  the  ABC's 
together  in  capsules  of  one  kind  and  another  and  then  taking  them  apart  to 
be  reassembled  in  other  ways.  We  ask  ourselves  over  and  over  again:  What 
does  a  governor,  a  congressman,  a  psychiatrist,  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a 
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volunteer  nead  to  know  about  blindness?  Are  there  any  formulas  cammon  to 
all?  I  believe  that  we  have  arrived  at  some  and  I  have  brought  with  me 
several  resulting  publications. 

Never  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  has  a  people  offered  the 
substantial  assistance  to  handicapped  individuals  now  afforded  in  the 
United  States  of  America;  among  the  specific  handicaps  none  has  atracted 
more  attention  than  the  blind.  And  the  attention  is  needed,  for  when 
you  are  trying  "to  make  up"  for  the  loss  of  eyesight,  you  are  trying  "to 
make  up"  for  something  very  difficult  to  replace.  Sometimes  it  seems 
to  .’■me  we  have  fallen  into  error  in  referring  to  a  disability  as  a  handicap. 

It  might  have  been  better  if  we  had  stuck  to  the  original  meaning  of 
the  term  and  applied  it  to  the  responsibility,  both  in  service  and 
money,  which  is  assumed  by  society  to  counter-balance  the  disadvantage 
of  blindness,  deafness,  or  some  other  difficulty.  Depite  the  many  disturbing 
conditions  we  must  endure  in  our  time,  there  is  a  remarkably  widespread 
acknowlegment  of  a  kind  of  commonwealth  of  human  strnght  upon  which 
any  one  of  us  hould  be  allowed  to  draw  when  our  powers  fail  us  through 
accident  or  disease.  Like  a  light  in  the  darkness  the  fundamental 
principle  of  equity  has  entered  the  councils  of  mankind  with  the 
beautiful,  old  aristotelean  formulas  "Equity  is  justice  that  goes  beyond 
the  written  law.  It  is  equitable  to  pardon  human  weaknwsses,  and  to  look, 
not  to  the  law,  but  to  the  moral  purpose;  not  to  the  part,  but  to  the 
whole,  no  the  what  a  man  is  now,  but  to  what  he  has  been,  always  or  -\ 
generally;  to  remember  good  rather  than  ill  treatment,  and  benefits 
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Part  of  the  fascination  of  organized  work  for  the  blind-  and 
indeed  much  work  with  other  handicaps  -  is  that  what  startp  assure 
charity  very  often  turns  into  a  productive  undertaking.  It  should 
be  added,  however,  that  generally  a  very  handsome  investment  of  money 
and  time  must  be  made  to  produce  this  happy  outcome.  And  the  truly 
important  yield  is  in  moral  and  emotional  well-being  for  handicapped 
individuals,  which  increases  the  commonwealth  of  human  strength  upon 
which  all  of  us  need  to  draw.  Consider  how  much  the  world  has  drawn  on 
the  strength  of  Helen  Keller,  and  if  anyone  should  care  to  put  a  price 
on  this  resource,  we  know  that  in  Japan  alone  before  World  War  II  she 
raised  the  equivalent  of  $17  million  for  blind  people.  As  she  is  a 
public  figure  we  know  a  great  deal  more  about  her,  including  the  fact 
that  Andrew  Carnegie  and  other  philantropists  handsomely  supported  her 
efforts  to  find  her  own  capability.  We  are  speaking,  it  is  true,  of  a 
genius,  but  a  social  and  moral  genius  who  had  the  salty  common  sense 
to  know  that  the  right  formula  for  her  was  quite  different  from  that 
for  the  vast  majority  of  people  with  her  handicap;  for  them  she  has  used  all 
her  strength  to  bring  their  individual  needs  to  the  attention  of  the 
world. 

Before  Federal  Government  programs  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  came  into  existence,  philanthropies  and  states  had  already  erec¬ 
ted  a  rather  elaborate  structure  of  organized  help  to  the  blind,  some¬ 
what  too  much  given  to  handsome  buildings  at  the  outset  but  nonetheless 
comparing  favorable  with  what  other  nations  had  to  offer.  There  were, 
first,  the  great  residential  schools  described  by  a  visiting  Englishman 
in  1884:  "The  American  Institutions,  as  whole,  are  palatial  as  compared 
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with  those  of  England.  The  various  states  have  recognized  the  duty 
of  providing  institutions  and  educating  their  own  blind  children,  and, 
as  a  rule,  there  is  a  magnificence  and  vastness  about  their  arrangements 
which  are  quite  unknown  in  our  country.  Every  child  has  a  right  to  be 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  so  that  the  managers  are  saved  the 
trouble  and  anxiety  of  raising  funds,  either  for  the  erection  of  the 
buildings  or  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  pupils.  There  is, 
however,  another  side  to  this  picture.  As  the  State  Government  furbishes 
the  money,  it  also  appoints  the  officers,  and  these,  from  the  superin¬ 
tendent  down  to  the  servants,  are  the  nominees  of  whatever  party  is  pre¬ 
dominant  at  the  time..." 

And  it  was  for  the  purpose,  of  combatting  this  situation  that  a  pro¬ 
fessional  association  --  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  --  was  organized. 

Along  with  the  schools  came  a  less  grandiose  sheltered  shop  pro¬ 
gram,  even  though  many  American  educators  very  early  enunciated  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  placing  blind  individuals  in  a  nonsegregated  setting.  They  found, 
however,  that  without  an  organized  vocational  training  and  placement  pro¬ 
gram  their  problems  were  many. 

Discontent  over  this  state  of  affairs  resulted  in  another  associa¬ 
tion  for  the  blind  --  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  -- 
established  in  1905  and  originally  focusing  almost  entirely  on  problems 
of  the  adult  blind.  This  was  part  of  a  general  stir  in  their  behalf  which 
came  about  the  turn  of  the  century,  has  lasted  to  the  present  time,  and 
has  resulted  in  many  programs,  agencies,  trials , errors  and  successes. 


The  United  States  very  early  established  the  habit  of  being  concerned 
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r  about  blind  people,  but  for  a  great  many  years  little  of  the  effort 
and  wealth  was  directed  toward  blind  adults.  There  was  a  supposition 
that  by  giving  blind  children  a  good  education,  you  would  ultimately 
produce  an  independent  blind  population.  Only  of  late  years  have  we 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  comparatively  few  blind  individuals  are  blind 
as  children,  or  that,  to  a  very  large  extent,  blindness  comes  upon 
people  in  maturity.  It  has  been  the  task  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Administration  (H.  E.  W.)  in  the  past  fifteen  years  to  make  up 
for  lost  time  in  programs  fashioned  for  blind  adults,  and  those  of  us 
in  a  position  to  observe  growth  in  this  field  have  often  beheld  with 
amazement  the  mushroom  growth  of  programs  for  the  blind  as  for  all  handi¬ 
capped  groups. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  program  here  in 
Puerto  Rico  is  part  of  an  organization  that  gives  assistance  to  the  fifty 
states.  A  total  budget  of  $328  million  includes  a  Hatching  fund  program 
for  services,  including  counseling,  physical  examination,  medical  servi¬ 
ces,  personal  adjustment,  vocational  training,  job  placement,  tools,equip- 
ment,  initial  stock  and  licenses.  Against  $25.4-  million  of  Federal  funds, 
the  states  match  $8  million.  There  is  also  a  program  of  research  and 
demonstration,  on  which  more  than  $6  million  have  been  spent  since  1954. 

In  this  program  there  are  more  than  160  projects,  showing  great  range, 
imagination  and  practicality. 

A  very  fine  example  of  its  practicality  is  found  in  a  number  of 
programs  which  have  gone  back  to  the  first  principle  of  work  for  the 
blind:  finding  out  the  best  methods  of  doing  things  by  other  than 
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visual  means,  and  teaching  blind  people  efficiency  in  management  of 
themselves  as  blind  people.  All  of  you  must  realize  that  this  requires 
not  only  a  special  kind  of  ingenuity  in  the  devising  of  methods,  but 
great  tact  and  skill  in  teaching.  Therefore,  much  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  personal  element,  especially  in  two  large  groups  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Administration  demonstration  grants,  one  to  pro¬ 
vide  special  optical  aids  to  the  low-visioned,  and  the  other  to  teach  a 
newly  developed  skill  for  getting  about  with  a  very  strong,  light  cane, 
which  becomes  an  extremely  intellingent  instrument  indeed  when  wield 
by  an  accomplished  user.  To  grasp  what  this  kind  of  teaching  entails,  a 
good  beginning  is  a  little  pamphlet  we  have  issued,  "  Suggestions  on 
Guiding"  which  I  have  brought  with  me  both  in  English  and  in  Spanish. 

The  first  lessons  t-aught  by  these  accomplished  mobility  instructors  are 
concerned  with  graceful  use  of  a  sighted  guide,  and  I  believe,  if  you  will 
read  this  little  pamphlet,  you  will  understand  both  the  practical  aspects 
and  the  special  kind  of  courtesy  which  must  go  into  this  aspect  of  work 
for  the  blind.  Helen  Keller  once  said  that  what  blind  people  needed  most 
was  "  better  public  habits.  "  In  this  regard  blind  people  of  the  Latin 
American  nations  are  fortunate  in  natural  resources  of  courtesy  which 
are  justly  famous. 

I  have  said  something  about  the  sums  of  money  expended  in  behalf 
of  blind  people  through  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration,  but 
I  would  like  to  add  that  this  agency  has  been  as  fortunate  in  the  policies 
and  spirit  which  have  pervaded  it,  from  top  to  bottom  and  back  up  again. 
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First,  where  all  handicaps  are  concerned,  there  are  no  second 
class  people,  though  there  can  be  second  class  placements  without  the  care 
we  like  to  see.  Someone  years  ago  said  when  he  saw  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration,  Miss  Switzer,  talking  in 
the  same  fifteen  minutes  with  a  member  of  the  cabinet  and  a  private 
soldier,  it  was  quite  plain  that  as  far  as  she  was  concerned  the  same 
courteous  interest  was  due  to  each. 

Specifically  concerning  the  blind,  some  very  important  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  have  been  adhered  to  most  faithfully  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Administration,  no  matter  how  much  disagreement  might  have  arisen 
over  working  out  details.  These  principles  are  treated  very  ably  in  a 
paper  entitled  "  The  Challenge  of  Change"  by  Joseph  Hunt,  Associate 
Commissioner  for  Program  Services  in  V.R.A,  I  have  brought  this  paper 
with  me,  and  I  hope  you  will  read  it.  And  I  would  like  to  quote  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Mary  Switzer  which  sums  up  the  essence  of  the  United  States  Voca¬ 
tional  policy  with  respect  to  the  blind:  She  has  said,  "  The  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration  is  committed  to  a  program  of  intense  promo¬ 
tion  of  vocational  individuality  for  blind  people  --  to  safeguard  them 
against  being  herded  into  lines  of  work  convenient  to  society  but  cru¬ 
shing  to  personality;  to  find  -  in  other  words  -  a  lifework  which  by 
its  very  nature  gives  the  greatest  possible  opportunity  for  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  each  unique  combination  of  talents. " 

You  will  find  this  statement  in  a  pamphlet  which  I  have  also  brought 
with  me'  and  which  is  called  "The  Blind  on  the  Go"  -  a  group  of  articles 
selected  from  the  "Rehabilitation  Record,"  the  official  publication  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration.  This  very  attractive  publication 
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weaves  together  certain  of  the  highly  significant  aspects  of  modern 
work  for  the  blind,  including  the  mobility  program  which  I  have  mentioned 
and  of  which  it  contains  some  lively  pictures.  It  lead3  off  with  an  arti¬ 
cle  entitled  "The  Blind  as  Computer  Programmers,  "  which  of  course  sounds 
very  glamorous,  and  is  in  fact  a  very  important  form  of  work  which  has 
been  developed  for  certain  specially  qualified  young  blind  men  and  women. 
Eleven  are  now  employed,  which  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra¬ 
tion  considers  good  for  a  pilot  program  and  adhering  to  the  principle  of 
distributing  blind  people  in  a  variety  of  occupations.  As  an  excellent 
example  of  interagency  cooperation,  VRA  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
ce  have  just  completed  arrangements  for  the  development  of  a  course  to 
train  blind  tax  assistors.  According  to  IRS  officials,  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  job  opportunities  in  this  category  throughout  the  country  and  an 
equal  number  of  more  complex  operations  which  will  be  available  when 
this  pilot  program  has  proved  its  value.  The  Southwest  Rehabilitation 
Center  for  the  Blind  at  Little  Rock  was  the  facility  selected  to  do  the 
training.  Thefirst  students  will  finish  their  course  and  be  placed  on 
jobs  next  month.  As  an  indication  of  its  high  interest  in  the  project, 

IRS  is  issuing  a  chapter  to  its  manual  dealing  specifically  with  the 
training  and  placement  of  the  blind  workers  and  how  this  can  become  a 
profitable  source  of  manpower  through  cooperation  and  proper  utilization 
of  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies. 

Another  successful  program  which  has  brought  valuable  resources 
into  play  is  a  project  undertaken  by  Georgetown  University  to  develop 
a  system  for  teaching  blind  students  to  translate  Russian  and  German 
Into  English  by  listening  to  recordings  on  tape.  This  has  opened  up 
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employment  possibilities  for  young  blind  persons  with  an  aptitude  for 
language,  who  are  able  to  make  use  of  this  skill  in  a  number  of  ways, 
one  of  which  is  to  teach  foreign,  language  to  the  seeing.  Vie  regard  the 
teaching  profession  as  one  of  the  most  important  occupations  open  to 
blind  individuals,  and  I  am  not  referring  to  teachers  of  other  blind 
persons,  but  of  students  with  normal  vision. 

One  other  program  which  should  be  mentioned 'is  at  Wahpeton, 

North  Dakota,  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  trade  technical  schools, 
which  is  demonstrating  how  it  can  train  blind  workers  for  the  competitive 
labor  market.  A  course  in  machine  shop  work,  and  courses  in  gasoline 
engine  repair  and  electronics  have  become  a  regular  part  of  the  school 
program  after  a  demonstration  by  a  VRA  grant. 

Thus  successful  program  for  blind  people  search  beneath  blindness 
for  capability  which  can  rise  above  the  handicap,  rather  than  attempting 
to  exploit  the  handicap  itself.  The  capabilities  of  blind  people  are 
extremely  varied.  Their  common  needs  are  not  necessarily,  or  even  fre¬ 
quently  the  same.  However,  most  of  them  do  require  some  means  of  encoun¬ 
tering  and  keeping  in  touch  with  others  who  are  blind  and  perhaps  are  in 
the  same  trade  or  occupation.  This  accounts  for  the  special  usefulness 
of  the  national  programs  which  have  come  into  existence,  most  of  which 
could  justify  themselves  by  exchange  of  information  alone- informat  ion  on 
the  techniques  of  performance  without  sight.  The  article  entitled  "  The 
Blind  as  Computer  Programmers"  in  the  pamphlet  "The  Blind  on  the  Go,"  of 
which  I  spoke,  is  a  very  fine  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  problems  of 
isolation  can  be  met  in  the  modern  world  by  skillful  administration  of  a 
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public  program,  such  as  that  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

This  problem  of  isolation  from  other  workers  with  similar  problems 
is  not  the  only  form  of  isolation  with  which  programs  for  the  blind  must 
deal.  Dr.  Douglas  MacFarland,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Services  to  the 
Blind  in  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration,  has 

described  very  graphically  some  of  the  problems  of  social  isolation  in  a 
paper  which  has  grown  so  popular  that  it  is  available  in  two  of  the  pu¬ 
blications  which  I  have  brought  along  for  you.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
questions  the  need  to  go  far  out  of  our  way  to  make  sure  that  blind  peo¬ 
ple  have  special  opportunities  to  overcome  the  social  disadvantages  which 
are  inherent  in  their  handicap. 

Dr.  MacFarland  puts  this  plainly  and  without  sentimentality  in  one 

very  telling  paragraph  which  I  shall  now  quote: 

"Think  of  the  actions  you  have  taken  or  not  taken  on  the  basis 
of  what  your  eyes  alone  could  tell  you,  and  you  will  have  some 
grasp  of  the  manner  in  which  social  participation  is  affected 
by  the  social  use  of  the  eye.  Moving  toward  a  potential  employer 
and  moving  away  from  bores  who  can  waste  your  time  are  two 
simple  examples.  The  exchange  of  glances  is  so  manifold  and 
varied  that  nothing  more  need  be  said  of  what  this  means  -- 
except  one  phenomenon  which  underlies  all  the  others.  Whenever 
glances  are  exchanged  between  two  sighted  people  in  the  presence 
of  a  blind  person,  the  latter  is  thereby  excluded  from  a  social 
experience. " 

The  remedy  for  these  difficulties  is  the  truly  enlightened  campanion 
with  sight,  described  in  what  is  one  of  the  classic  paragraphs  of  the  li¬ 
terature  of  blindness: 

"Intuition  reveals  what  blindness  is.  They  know  without  being 
told,  that  in  order  to  oblige  a  blind  man,  they  must  not  always 
act  for  him,  but,  without  any  affectation,  help  him  to  take  as 
large  a  share  as  he  can  himself  in  the  common  action,  so  that 
he  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  doing  things  with  others  and 
like  others  and  even  in  his  turn,  for  others.  Their  attention, 
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though  vigilant,  does  net  weigh  on  him,  so  natural  is  it,  and 
sodiscreet.  They  guess  instinctively  what  is  difficult  for 
the  blind  man  and  they  do  it  for  him  without  talk  about  it. 

They  understand  that,  when  guiding  him,  they  do  not  need  to 
warn  him  about  the  varius  things  on  the  way,  but  to  make 
him  guess  by  their  movements.  They  give  him  all  the  assistance 
necessary, but  only  the  assistance  necessary.  They  talk  to  him 
about  everything,  even  about  blindness. 

Those  were  the  words  of  Pierre  Villey,  a  great  blind  scholar  of  old 
France,  who  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  for  his  critical  work  on 
Montaigne. 

It  is  because  of  thes  i  considerations  that  many  leaders  in  the  field 
of  work  for  the  blind  have  had  the  very  deepest  concern  about  the  personal 
clement  in  our  work.  Great  attention  is  now  given  to  recruitment  of  suitable 
people  and  then  to  their  training. 

In  this  training,  the  literature  of  the  field  is  no  small  resource, 
as  I  have  found  since  taking  up  task  of  harvesting  it  into  a  coherent  card 
catalog  system  and  helping  to  edit  some  of  the  published  material  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking.  One  characteristic  of  this  literature  which 
I  think  is  most  significant  is  its  multiplicity.  Eyesight  enters  almost 
every  aspect  of  human  life.  So  in  a  negative  way  does  blindness.  This 
is  the  reason  for  the  great  variety  of  specialists  who  must  be  called 
upon  to  go  rather  deeply  into  problems  of  blindness,  and  who  write  articles 
about  what  they  have  done  --  about  blindness  and  mobility,  blindness  and 
education,  blindness  and  psychiatry,  blindness  and  computer  programming, 
blindness  and  piano  playing,  and  so  on  and  on  through  several  hundred  more 
subjects  which  have  had  more  than  superficial  treatraent  by  someone  who  has 
taught  or  worked  with  a  blind  person.  It  is  an  array  spread  out  so  far  that 
those  of  us  who  are  custodians  of  the  learning  feel  a  most  keen  obligation 
to  make  every  bit  of  lore  count  and  this  is  why  I  have  been  so  happy  to  accompany 
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some  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  which  are  so  plentifully  available 
now  to  this  conference  in  Puerto  Rico  and  to  try  to  explain  to  you 
where  they  fit  into  the  lives  of  blind  people.  For  the  purpose  of 
all  those  whom  we  describe  as  "Working  for  the  blind"  is  to  show  the 
way  blind  people  actively  and  genuin  ly  can  fit  into  society.  Moreover, 

I  hope  the  pamphlets  I  have  mentioned; 

"Sugg  stions  on  Guiding" 

"The  Challenge  of  Change" 

"Opportunities  for  Blind  Persons  and  the  Visually  Impared  through 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration" 

"The  Blind  on  the  Go" 

"For  your  Consideration;  Five  Careers" 

"Blind  Workers  in  Service  Occupations  in  Hospitals" 

"Contemporary  Papers,  Vol  I"  (  issued  by  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind) 

can  be  translated  into  Spanish  through  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Collazo,  Mr. 

•  ^ 

Martinez  and  Mr.  Rios  and  thus  be  of  real  assistance  to  you  in  the  very 
n-ar  future. 

I  also  have  a  cop}/  of  the  latest  AAWB  Annual,  Blindness,  1966  (the  1967 
wi  11  be  available  in  July)  wnich  is  very  worthwhile:  :  but,  unfortunately,  some 
250  pages  long;  it  is  available  in  English  only  with  a  Braille  edition 
through  the  Library  of  Congress  regional  libraries. 

Having  been  in  Puerto  Rico  befor  and  having  enjoyed  my  visit  to 
San  Juan  and  Ponca  so  very  much,  it  is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to 
r • turn  today,  and  I  extend  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Collazo  and  Mr.  Martinez  for 
my  invitation. 

*  Miss  Isabel  It  Diamond  is  Editor  of  the  American  Association  of 

of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  1511  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20005 


